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February is 
Black history 



month 



Many admire classical music and appreciate the 
scores composedhy Ludwig Van Beethoven. Lovers 
of literature appreciate the stimulating poetry writ- 
ten by Alexander Pushkin. But does one recognize 
Pushkin or Beethovens' true heritage? 

Educational institutions throughout the nation 
neglect to emphasize the significant role Blacks 
have played in history. Blacks have made an abun- 
dant contribution to history. Most aren’t aware of 
this! 

February, Black History Month, was inaugurated 
to bridge this gap of ignorance. Carter G. Woodson 
declared the second week of February “Negro His- 
tory Week” in 1 926. Since then, it has been the focus 
of a movement that has powerfully supported the de- 
velopment of race consciousness and pride among 
Blacks. 

This special focus on the “Negro in History” 
serves as a crucial segment in anyone’s education. 
Within the Black community, the movement instills 
pride and strives toward a more positive future. 
Within all communities, the movement informs the 
uninformed. 

Focusing on Black History during these twenty- 
nine days of 1988 will not diminish all the degrad- 
ing views and opinions held by many. But, through 
education, we hope to reduce the prejudices and 
negative stereotypes labelling Blacks. 

The Black Students’ Network promotes the Black 
History Month Celebration at McGill University. 
We have organized several events throughout the 
month to educate and to entertain you. Everyone is 
welcome to join us in the celebration of our heritage. 



Bccki M. Piper 
Cultural Issues Chairperson 
Black Students’ Network 




The contents 
of this McGill L 
Daily Special 

Black Heritage Supplement 
were compiled by members 
of the McGill Black Stu- 
dents’ Network 
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Ms H Steinwotd Assoc. 



YOUTH & HECHALUTZ DEPARTMENT 

ol the Canadian Zionist Federation 
is presently accepting applications for the position of: 

MADRICH / MADRICHA 

for summer 1988 

Minimum age 21 • Prior experience in Israel 

Knowledge of Israeli & • Experience in working 

Jewish-related topics with youth 

Contact: 

Israel Youth Program Centre 
5800 Cavendish Blvd. 

(Cavendish Mall) 

481-0218 



S -: AMP MAROMAC, a Children's 
:j Resident Summor Camp requires 
....... vi staff for the following positions from 

July 1, 1968 to August 14, 1988: 
Counsellors, Instructors for Swimming, 
Sailing, Sailboarding, Canoeing, Watorski- 
ing, Ski Boat Driver, Tennis, Land Sports, 



Friedman & Friedman 



Chartered Accountants • Comptables Agréés 



Gymnastics, Computers, Music, Aerobics. 
Assistant Waterfront DirectX Registered 
Nurses, Nurses’ Aides, Secretaries, Assis- 
tant Food Service Manager, Waitresses, 
Assistant Cooks, Potwashers, Canteen 
Manager, General Maintenance. Excellent 
salary and working conditions. Call between 
9 DO am and 5:00pm - 933-4836. 



5075 Rue de Sorel St. 
Montréal, Québec, H4P 1G6 
Telephone: (514) 731-7901 
Telex: 05-825862 
FAX 514-731-2923 



STUDENT EVENT OF THE YEAR !! - ISRAEL AT 40: DISCUSS ALL THE ISSUES! 



BY MEDICAL REFERRAL ONLY 



Successful results in the treatment of psychosomatic conditions... 

STUDENTS 

Achieve HIGHER GRADES without anxiety stress or panic through hypnotherapy! 
Our offices are close to all major universities, CEGEPS and learning institutions. 

• What aoout your studies? • Are you at present confronted with ex- 
amination panic 7 * Writing your thesis and feel mat the actual presenta- 
tion for same will not live up to the stringent standards or criteria therein 7 
• Shyness 7 • The ability to concentrate? • A lack of confidence 7 • The 
ability for better impression memory retention and recall 7 • Study pro- 
crastination h? s tts 7 • Are you m a do or die must pass this e«am situa- 
tion along wan anxiety, fatigue, tension and stress? 

Allow the Pecarve offices established since 1948 help you with sue* 
cesslul scholastic achievements from this point on 

• No short cuts • No group sessions • No advance payments • No 
gimmickry • No apparatus • Just Hypnosis • It works' 

To ensure more positive results and total confidentiality, we feel 

All Patients Treated with Strictest Confidence 



JAW ISRaELBZlW 

▲TJB ^ presenting 

f a Wa f HIS EXCELLENCY 

VZ, BENJAMIN NETANYAHU 

C.S.C.I. 

ISRAEL'S AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

'FACTS AND PERCEPTIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
AN UPDATE OF CURRENT EVENTS: 

Maturing 

"ISRAELFEST EXPO 1988" 

An Israel Program Fair: University Study, Kibbutz, Long <S Short Term and 
Summer Programs Sounds & Tastes from Israelii 

SUNDAY FEBRUARY 14, 1988 • 6:30pm * 

McGill University, Leacock Bldg; room 132 
[comer of Dr Penfield & McTavish) 

PRESENTED BY: CANADIAN STUDENT CCMMiïTEE FOR ISRAEL AND HIUEL STUDENT SOCIETY 

FOR MORE INFORMATION & AOVANCE TICKETS PLEASE CONTACT: 

. HARVEY: ISRAEL YOUTH PROGRAM CENTRE (CAVENDISH MALL) 481-0218 
STEVE: HIUEL STUDENT SOCETY 845-9171 

STUDENTS: $2.00 • NON-STUDENTS: $3.00 



each ct e *t jhouk) be afforded individual personal attention, with sessions 
on a one-to-one basis only Furthermore to make you feel secure during 
your session which makes for oetter overall treatment, male or female 
bilingual therapists are available to cater to everyone s need 

• Smoking • Obesity • Stress • Anxiety • Hypertension • Drinking 

• inhering • Insomnia • Migrâmes • Bedwetting • Memory (re Studies) 

• Impotence • Frigidity • Childbirth • Pam Relief • Bladder Frequency 

• Confidence • Blushing • Panic • Phobias i e dental chair, flying • Public 

SpeiKmg • Omy Spells • Sweeting Inl.tn.tlonsl Aulhoiity 

• Nervous sVin conciliions (neurodcr- on E(h(el , Hypnosis 

mantisl • Nervous siomach (digestive ___ 

upseis) • Hot Flushes*. Asthma • Drug 

Apuse etc 



HILLEL 



R. PECARVE 



Hypnotherapists: Hypnoanesthetist for Major or Minor Surgery 



For appointment call: 



WF'iT ISLAND Dollard des Ormeaux: 
West Island Medical Centre 
3400 rue du Marche. Suite 102 



DOWNTOWN MONTREAL 
Sealonh Medical Building 
3550 Côte des Neiges. Suite 690 



R. Pecarve, Oirector 



* * * featuring Daytona's hottest Spring Breik hotels * ★ ★ 

TEXAN TRAVEL00GE INTERNATIONAL ' TRAVELOOGE CU 

IQM0WAU UJLMUn P 

T987 MTV headquarters Neat door to the Inter ruuorui The Sprang Break lavontt New tv remained Oaytona s mewl rooms 1 Great location rvee rooms 

Oayionj s honest CM) N«ghtWe 4 mmhmt at ill B«t locauon on the strip Onfy M0 1*1 bom the Piaia tûtes Plantation CM) and and tnendly itrv<t 

701 South best _ Penrods Beach Club 

YOUR TRIP INCLUDES: 

• Seven nights accommodations at one ol our tied- 
ing oct anti ont hotels Our hoiHs an located right 
in the middle ol the strip, between B00 North arv) 
701 South Atlantic Avenue Eachhotelhas agreat 
pool and parly deck, and nicely furnished rooms 
with color TV and air conditioning Sec trip spon- 
sor tor specific hotel details 

• Round trip motor coach transportation via luiury 
highway coaches to Daytona Beach. Florida 
Unlike others, we use the newest style buses 
available 

• Pool deck parties and activities every smgie day 
featuring the famous Echo Belly Flop contest 

• Optional escurtions available to Disney World. 
Epcot. Hawaiian lulu ». party boats, and more 

• An entire list ot bar and restaurant discounts to 
save you money at places you wou»d go anyway 

• The services of lull time travel representatives to 
throw parties and lake great care ot you 

• Aft tues and gratuities 



CARRIAGE HOUSE 



YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
CELEBRATE McGILL HOCKEYS 
111™ BIRTHDAY PARTY 
WEEKEND! 



Study Break Week 
Feb 19-28 

r $113.M 

I $229.00 



Friday, January 29th at 7:30 pm 

vs LAURIER GOLDEN HAWKS 

Saturday January 30th at 5:00 pm 

vs WATERLOO WARRIORS 

(featuring a free spaghetti dinner from 4-5pm in arena lobby) 

Tuesday February 2nd at 7:30 pm 
vs CONCORDIA STINGERS 

( featuring a McGill-Concorida Engineering Night Challenge) 

All games atMcConnell Winter Stadium 
situated atop University Street 
beside the student residences 

INFO: 398-7012 



Anarqtmtnti try ECHO TRAVEL BC 
Tlte Utyot r co»toe fourc fo flonda 
lvoYtt9ytm 



THE BEST OF EVERYTHING TO INSURE YOU THE BEST SPRING BREAKI 



POOL DECK PARTIES 
EVERYDAY 
The holiest, biggest parlies 
in Daytona Beachl 



TOP OF THE UNE 
LUXURY COACHES 

For the most comfortable 
party trip to Florida. 



HAPPY HOUR precedes each game in arena lobby. 
Come 1 hour before game! 

DASH FOR FREE CASH CONTEST 

DRAWS FOR VOUCHERS AT 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL'S PUB 



SHOUTING DISTANCE 
FROM EVERYTHING 

The top bars, restaurants, expos 
an^f free concerts (not a taxi 
rids swty, like other tripe) 



THEN, ON SUNDAY JANUARY 31ST 
at 1 :00 pm and 3:00 pm 
MARTLET & REDMEN 
BASKETBALL DOUBLEHEADER 
Bishop's Gaiters vs. McGill 
at the Sir Arthur Currie Gym, 475 Pine Ave W 
featuring 



BEST LOCATION 
-IN DAYTONA 

Donl lot a poor location ruin your 



trip- (the Deytons strip It 
23 mllei long I) 



BEST HOTEL- 
GUARANTEED 
You know where you will bo 
staying on this tirp 
(with other tripe 7?) 



You might find a cheaper trip, 
but why risk your Spring 
Break cash on a 
cheap Imitation! 



FOUL SHOOTING CONTEST 
DRAWS FOR FREE PRIZES 




















since 

1911 
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Black by Popular Demand 

* f 

February is black history month. Why an entire month devoted to this 
small sect of society — in order to educate others about pur little known 
and misunderstood history. Rejection of the black image has been taught 
from the days of legalized slavery in North America and perpetuated 
today in different ways. 

A feeling of repulsion is instilled in our historical origins. Blacks arc 
taught their native Africa is peopled by heathen, black savages, swing- 
ing like monkeys from trees. This causes blacks to reject their black 
image and to look towards white society for role models. Some blacks 
view the darkness of their skin, the shape of their noses and other features 
without the pride one should display for their own race. They look upon 
white society for images of beauty and symbols they should aspire to. 
The feeling of inferiority has been fed to blacks and many have eaten and 
still do ignorantly eat 

The “Negro” was led to believe by the slavemaster, that being black 
was a curse. Thismyth is still perpetuated today in language. The term 
"black" is often used negatively. Phrases such as “blackshecp", “black- 
list" and “behind the eight ball" are common examples. In the movie Cry 
Freedom , a judge asked Steve Biko “why then do you call yourself 
black? You’re more brown than black." Biko replied, "Why do you call 
yourself white? You are more pink than white." White society has 
transferred these negative images of blackness onto black society. 

The blxk image is distorted by stereotypes. The recognition of blacks 
seems to be limited to sports and entertainment industries. (To further 
perpetuate the my th , it’s still true all sisters and brothers can croon, move 
and do some wild things on the track scene.) 

Many blacks have learned to look upon the features that epitomize the 
black race with the pride it deserves. Phrases such as “black is beautiful” 
help us remember what we should not need to be told. 

Only now are historians and educators beginning to record and appre- 
ciate the accomplishments of black people — accomplishments that 
have not only served our country but have been beneficial to all 
humankind. In politics, Lincoln Alexander presently holds the position 
of Ll Governor of Ontario. In America, Dr. Jcmison is the first black 
female astronaut trainee, despite the many odds which were against her. 
A little closer to home, is the late Dr. Charles Drew, a McGill graduate. 
He discovered methods of collecting and storing blood plasma which 
saved many lives in World War II. Ironically, Drew died because he was 
not able to rccicve one of these blood transfusions after a car accident. 
He was minutes away from a hospital but he had to journey to another 
hospital hours away because the nearest hospital did not admit blacks. 
In many ways the concept of taking pride in who we arc has been 
diminished. Much of this can be attributed to past conditioning. It is time 
to re-establish our importance and belief in black beauty within our 
families, communities, and the country at large. As a people, we arc in 
great need of victories. We must hold on to our identity and hurdle all the 
obstacles in our way. We are black by popular demand. 

Anne-Marie Clarke 
Black Students Network 



Black Statistics 



■by Ruth C. White 

1/1 Very Brief 0 verview of the Block. 

I Presence in Canada 

•Anthropological evidence shows 
Ithul Blacks have been in Canada 
|sincc as early as 500 BC. 

•The first written record of Black 
I presence in Canada was the arrival 
lof Mathieu Dacosta in Nova Sco- 
llia. He arrived in the summer of 
1 1606 with the Poutrincourt-Cham- 
Iplain in expedition. He was an in- 
terpréter of llic Mic Mac language, 
lîhis suggests he had been here 
I before. 

•The first Black slave in Canada 
Iwas Oliver Lejeune who was 
Ibroughtfrom Madagascar in 1629 



at the age of nine. He was one of the 
first students in Canada and at- 
tended the school established by 
father Lejeune, the Jesuit Superior. 
•Blacks proved their greatest value 
in die fur trade as interpreters of 
many Indian languages. They were 
also succcsful negotiators with the 
Indians. 

• 1 2 per cent of the 42 000 Loyalists 
who came to Canada in 1783 were 
Black. Other Blacks, not included 
in this number, came with the Loy- 
alists as slaves. 

•2 000 Black refugees came to 
Canada after the War of 1 8 1 2. 
•Slavery was abolished in Canada 
in 1834. . 



V. 






•During the first World War, West 
Indians were brought to Toronto to 
work on the railroad and in oihcrt 
industries. 

•80 per cent of Canada’s Black 
population is of West Indian ori- 
gin. 

•Wilson 

Canadian businessman — had, 
1875, built a real estate empire 
which included 75 properties in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Dundas and 
Owen Sound. His son, Anderson 
Ruffin Abbott, born in 1837, be- 
came. the first Canadian bom 
Blackdoctor. Hcattcndcd Medical 
School _al Trinity College in 
Toronto 



Owho... McGill social justice groups 
r and individuals interested in areas 
such as the environmdpt, research 
ethics, sexual pojijjpffjnati ve rights, 
developmenj^ftîod/hungcr, human 
rights^effigees, peace... 

'wbgL.. a participatory workshop fa- 
cM|Led by CUSO’s Chris Çaya-* 

wf$rc... NewmaryCcntre 3484 Peel 
Street yf 

whcn~/4 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Satur- 
dayfJanuary 30 

why... 

•to discuss the potentials and pit- 
falls of communication and coordi- 
nation between the above "who” 
•to explore leadership and partici- 
pation in decision making and 
group process 

•to consume copious amounts of 
caffeinated beverage (but really, 
we’ll have so much fun you won’t 
need coffee!) 

Here are some common arguments 
used against the idea of groups 
working together. Think about the 
following statements. If you don’t 
think they arc insurmountable 
problems then come to the work- 
1 shop. 



K Inti-Principles: 

are concerned with 
of the world, 
arc concerned only 
aspects of Things; 
cial interest groups 
c concerns 
logical and structural 
dittcrences between the groups 
-some groups are action-oriented 
(shit-disturbers) while others are 
education-oriented (navel-gazers) 
-we’ve got enough meetings al- 
rcadyl no time for trivialities 
-groups can already coordinate if 
they want to but they don’t 
-there are no issues not already 
covered by at least one group 
-groups don’t want to lose what 
powcr/constituency they have 
-skills and resources arc particular 
to each group not shareable 
-a coalition/institution would re- 
quire total participation, total 
agreement, unanimity... 

For more information call Allison 
at 277-0668 or Angie at 281-6568 
Hope to see you on Saturday and 
remember to bring a lunch. 

Jamie Kneen 
Joanne Wu 
Allison Woir 
Freya Kodar 
' Angie Barrados 
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Notes to a native son: a tribute to James Baldwin 



by Randy Flemming 

There is not a breathing of the 
common wind 
That will forget thee. 

Darryl Pinckney 

Author, novelist, playwright. 
James Baldwin, an impassioned 
critic of racial discrimination in the 
United States, died November 30, 
1987, in St-Paul de Venise, France. 

A native of Harlem, Baldwin 
moved to France in the 1940s to 
escape “the stifling nature of big- 
otry in America." As a child, Bald- 
win experienced serious abuse at 
the hands of his father, a fundamen- 
talist preacher. This experience 
formed the substance of his fust 
novel, Go Tell It On The Mountain, 
published in 1953. 

Partly biographical, Baldwin 
tells the story of a young boy grow- 
ing up in Harlem during the depres- 
sion under the tyranny of his sadis- 
tic father. According to Baldwin, 
“Mountain is the book I had to write 
if I was ever going to write anything 
else.” He also speaks of having to 
deal with being ridiculed at home, 
in the streets and at school. Above 
all, “I had to deal with my father, he 
was my model. I learned a lot from 
him. Nobody’s ever frightened me 
since.” 

Mountain’s success led Baldwin 
to consider himself a novelist But 



his admirers regard his essays as his 
most substantial literary contribu- 
tion. In the midst of the civil rights 
struggle, Baldwin published his 
most important essays— Notes of a 
Native Son (1955), No Body Knows 
A/yName(1961),and TheFireNexl 
Time (1963). In these essays , Bald- 
win speaks “furiously and unapolo- 
gctically of things his race has been 
thinking for centuries.” 

His uncompromising approach 
stripped his fellow citizens of their 
cloak of complacency. He exposed 
America’s empty promises and 
forced the nation to take the stand. 
"Jimmy is terrifying,” said Dr. 
Kenneth Clarke, "because he de- 
mands of anybody who comes into 
contact with him a look at some 
aspects of the truth. How the hell do 
I say this? Jimmy confronts you, 
not just racially, but with the human 
predicament." 

As a witness to the Negro plight, 
Baldwin, the grandson of a slave, 
spoke out on many issues. He ral- 
lied against the Vietnam War and 
fought for gay rights in the ‘60s. 
Outraged by racial stereotypes, he 
often countered these with satire, 
^refusing to eat watermelon or intro- 
ducing his spcachcs with such 
comments as “It’s not true that I 
, have a knife with me, in fact I rarely 
carry one.” 

Dubbed a “conscience in revolt" 
by Le Monde , Baldwin remained a 



Theatrical image 



by Paula Callender 

The Black actor of the 1980s has 
a dream to fulfill. But 100 years of 
negative Black stereotypes must be 
overcome before this dream can be 
realized. And theatre and television 
have proved to be one path towards 
nation-wide Black awareness. 

The ignorance which creates ra- 
cism also forces the Black actor to 
adopt a didactic role. To enlighten 
people about Blacks is to show 
them who exists beneath the stere- 
otype. 

Since the 1820s negative stere- 
otypes have been created and (aped 
on to Blacks. Until the 1860s 
'Black face’ was the only theatrical 
technique used to present Blacks in 
the theatre. White actors blackened 
their faces and enlarged their lips 
with makeup to become ‘Sambo’ — 
a comical, foolish and lazy slave. 
Soon, for the sake of employment 
and recognition, Blacks took over 
this role, reinforcing the Black 
stereotype of the ‘Black-as-Idiot’ 
by performing stupid antics on 
stage. 

The turn of the century brought 
such stereotypes as the ‘Tragic 
Mulatto’ who strove to evoke pity 
from Whites by expressing the trag- 
edy of being ‘soiled’ by African 
blood. 

Other prominent, racist images of 
Blacks in the twentieth century 
have been 'The Uncle Remus’, or 
the happy-singing-tap-dancing 
slave (or the newly-rejuvenated 
^Buckwheat’), the ‘Primitive’, an 
ignorant animal-like man from the 
jungle, and the ‘Black Beast’, a 
brute who raped White women or 
intermarried so as to ‘soil’ the 



White race. 

From the late ‘50s throught the 
‘60s, Black playwrights, such as 
James Baldwin and LcRoi Jones, 
pioneered a genre of Black theatre 
known as Black Power drama. 
They portrayed Blacks as the vic- 
tims of White oppression and as 
violent liberationists. The Black 
came to represent ‘truth’ while the 
White typified ‘evil’. Although 
Black Power drama did give Black 
actors more self-confidence and 
more opportunities to play roles 
created by Blacks, negative conno- 
tations remained. This theatre cre- 
ated the image of ‘White-hater’ and 
so reinforced racism by evoking 
fear from Whites. 

The ‘70s saw images of the Black 
as pimp, highschool drop-out, drug 
addict, thief, and ghetto bum on 
stage and screen. In the ‘80s, we 
have break dancing-singing Mi- 
chael type, the foul-mouthed, 
smart-talking, rule breaking Eddie 
Murphy type. A new trend of Black 
depiction is the Cosby portrayal — 
the Black as educated, profes- 
sional, well-adjusted and wealthy. 
Although the image has been called 
exagerated, i t is positive and impor- 
tant for the education of both Black 
and White audiences. 

However, the ‘Cosby image’ still 
manages to ghettoize Blacks for its 
lack of interaction with Whites. 
Racial integration should be de- 
picted more often in television and 
theatre. Characters need be neither 
chameleons nor stereotyped — they 
can still be representative of a spe- 
cific group while interacting with 
members from others. Also, con- 
flict representation should not be 
attributed to racial discrepancies. 



fervent critic of American social 
policies to the end. Hé saw equal 
opportunity as a means of adding a 
few "niggers in the window." He 
felt non-violence was only admired 
in the U.S. -when preached by 
Blacks. And he remained appalcd 
at the taboos American society 
placed on physical contact between 
men. 

Whether written or spoken, 
Baldwin’s words have a certain 
timclessncss about them. “No one 
of you who are White can go back to 
Poland or Ireland or England, any 
more than I can go back to Africa," 
he once told an audience. “I am not 
a stranger dancing on the levee. I 



fercd...” And before they had fin- 
ished digesting that little piece of 
information, he proclaimed, 
“People who came to America, 
contrary to the my th of TV or Hol- 
lywood, were neither saints, nor 
sinners, nor pilgrims. They were 
people who weren’t able to make it 
where they were. I represent the 
only man who did not want to come 
here.” 

Baldwin’s illustrious career was 
well recognized. In 1986, the 
French government made him a 
Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, France’s highest civilian 
award. His only request in life was 
that God remove his life "in the 



was never a happy darkie. I suf- middle of a sentence." Small re- 

Slave womb 



by Gillian deGannes 



wombtime in the morning time 
blackness on black 
Echcbe pounds plaintain in the 
dashinc bowl 

Okonkwo plants seed for the 

noontime harvest 

and Oumari sings the blues 

last night, the message came 

the drums said — 

they arc coming, they arc on their 

way. 

the drums said in the night womb 
the sound boomed, 
hollow across the plains 
and overhead we heard 
a spirit cry, 

a woman shriek, as the Oracle 
screamed 

and went mute > 

\R. 

wombtime in the nightime. rf* 
they came and took V 1 *’ 

Okonkwo, Echcbe, Oumari anciW 
the plaintain bowl lies empty anqL 
hollow, round like the drun i ( 

sound we made v. 

when they came, 
white on white. 

they came in the momingtime 
the 'wombtime nightime 
dayl 

and took the plaintain bowl 
the dashinc bowl and we! 
took the night sky 
and the morning breath 
branded chained and raped we. 
raped us. 

on Goréc Isle they kept us, 
locked in the bowels of earth 
clay earth, our earth, 
but the arms of Nana could not 
reach us. 

. could not grab us through the 
chainmail veil 
and free us 

collar 'round my neck like dog 
and overhead I heard them walk, 
footstomps on my head. 

cold earth, warm heart 

in the bowels of Mother Earth we 

wept 

for the drums had told us 
wombtime in the momingtime 
'they would come, 
and the plaintain bowl lies cold 
and empty; 

dashinc gone dry: yellow spittle 

on white 

earth 



bone — bone dry 

manacled hand, chained to my 

Okonkwo 

head bowed, and Oumari’s blues 
go mute 

on the ship now. 
mouth bound, head bound 
womb gone dry 

the taste of sickness on my breath 
and the stench of Okonkwo in my 
face. 

I hold you now Oumari in my 
arms, 

in mywomb I^ymshd^wu^ 
v nightime on the 

j someone yV 
‘ old mangtems, mffiacKimhrtit \ 

soresAnin] old, 

Ijg^înpty v. 

{me. and I am on the white man’^k 
ship » V 

îqa whim tomb wqmb. 
a steel croe surrounds mV 
blacWs V ^ 

jars me open, I 

piWmy womb wide, \ 
antM am to comjîfly, empty oiInm^i 
andgjvc forth mjfblood, the 
seed orytgjwjjp came before 
give fortljaMn to toil the 
land and I b«ide him 
I am breqedar now. 



sunshineibdats down on me 
is it wombtime in the moming- 
time? \ \ 

I think pemtys 
the ptointmribowl is full 
(and) Okonkwo shall pound the 
dashinc 

Oumari pick thJvhiit— 

BUT 

my arms arc opening wue 
lying Oumari at the gra^ 

No plaintain bowl \ 

No fruit \ 

We are to cut the sugar cane 



quest indeed from a man who gave 
so much to the world. 

In his long and painful journey, 
Baldwin excavated his soul, mining 
its resources in black and white. 
This legacy will ensure that his 
ideas and their purpose will never 
be forgotten. 

In a tribute to Baldwin, author 
Darryl Pinckney says “Among 
writers Black or White, he had few 
peers, among those who bore wit- 
ness none. He was buried from St. 
John the Devine as a hero of the 
folk. The drums sounded and one 
missed him immediately. Against 
great odds he lived out the life of a 
brilliant innocent, and went the 
.luckless distance for us all." Amen! 



sugar sugar sugar cane, 

cane — stripes — on — my — back, 

whipped 

sweetness running down my head 
sweat flows into screaming sores 
and eyes brim with salt, 
and I stand on the auction block 
sold to the Lady in Red 

wombtime in the evening time 
I am an african woman 
sold into bondage 
as brccedcr^he -cutter, 
my womMsh&ratcd with 



garnis spilling narratives 

avery 

i^ance... 



he momgtime 
nc eveningtime 
[death. 



V 



mmm 
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Dispelling the myth of racial inferiority 

hv Wm n nnn m « • • ■ — 



by Noi Quao 



Last April, A1 Campanis, an L. A. 
Dodgers executive, suggested 
Blacks were qualified to play some 
professional sports but lacked the 
intelligence necessary to hold a 
management position in a profes- 
sional sports organization. Last 



The linking of race and intelli- 
gence is not a novel concept But 
these recent comments prove nega- 
tive stereotypes are still very 
prominent. Random observations 
from friends and acquaintances 
reinforce the stereotype — “Blacks 
dance well”, “They arc excellent 
singers" and the expectation that 




week, Jimmy “the Greek" Snyder 
suggested that coaching positions 
should be given to Whites. Other- 
wise, there would be no participa- 
tion of Whiles in pro football. 



being Black means finding all of 
Eddy Murphy’s material funny. 
Such comments reflect ignorance 
and suggest a disrespect for the 
talents, skills and opinions of a 



people. 

Race refers to a population that 
interbreeds. The existence of m ixed 
children proves humans arc a race 
of people of the same species. 
Blacks, Orientals and Whites arc 
varieties of the same species as 
poodles, pitbulls and dobermans 
arc varieties of dogs. A common 
misconception of race has been to 
treat these peoples as distinct spe- 
cies — a distinction based on ob- 
served external differences. 

Anthropologist Robert Suther- 
land explains, “the term race serves 
as a rough and ready summary of a 
number of physical features which 
certain populations tend to possess. 
That races differ genetically is not 
the controversial question. The 
controversy arises when people 
believe and act as if all racial differ- 
ences arc genetic.” 

Such ideas, coupled with fear of 
the unknown and different, have 
perpetuated the common belief that 
distinct boundaries exist between 
different races. 

Early anthropometrists, anthro- 
pologists and other scientists devel- 
oped elaborate systems of classifi- 
cation which identified up to thir- 
teen different races. But these sys- 
tems were highly debated as many 
individuals do not possess the ‘clas- 
sic* features of their ‘race’. 

Anthropologist and historian 
Richard Hofstadtcr located de- 
tailed historical differences which 
claimed that Black intellectual 
achievement was directly linked to 
the amount of White blood in the 
genes. This suggests that achieve- 



ments of great civilizations such as 
those of the Chinese, the Incas and 
the Nubians were actually due to 
the ruling classes being White in 
their genetic and intellectual back- 
ground. 

The assumed intellectual inferi- 
ority of the conquered, the lower 
class and the slave has a long his- 
tory. The victor, the upper class and 
master have rationalized their posi- 
tions as indicative of intellectual 
prowess. But their arguments arc 
weak. They are superior since they 
are in power. They arc in power 
because they arc superior. 

Sir Francis Gallon claimed that 
those in power arc bom intellectu- 
ally superior. The eugenic theory 
he developed is based on the idea 
that intelligence is solely linked to 
heredity. Gallon concluded that 
Whites are genetically superior to 
all other races. 

Gallon believed Europe’s coloni- 
zation of the rest of the known 
world and the British Empire at its 
height, justified his views. The 
Eugenics society which developed 
under his guidance aimed at “de- 
creasing the birthrate of the unfit 
instead of allowing them to come 
into being, although they were 
doomed in large numbers to perish 
prematurely." 

This society also aimed at “im- 
proving the race by furthering the 
productivity of the fit by early 
marriage." Gabon’s definition of 
race referred to the Caucassian 
population of Europe and empha- 
sized the English as the “most pure 
of peoples.” 



Intelligence tests and IQ scores 
have been considered objective 
evidence of the hereditary nature of 
intellectual superiority, and intel- 
lectual differences have been ex- 
amined without consideration of 
other contributing factors. 

The importance of such influen- 
tial factors as educational opportu- 
nities, social conventions, family 
circumstances and economic con- 
ditions has often been disregarded. 

Alfred Bind developed the first 
viable IQ test in France at the turn of 
the century. It was originally de- 
signed to identify children who 
might need extra help coping with 
the school system. But Bind cau- 
tionned against the blind accep- 
tance of its results. 

Yet subsequent researchers saw 
IQ test results as proof of White 
intellectual superiority, and di- 
rectly linked achievement to ge- 
netic constitution. Their claims 
reflected societal attitudes of the 
‘20s. 

Few modem researchers suggest 
that intelligence is a wholly heridi- 
tary characteristic. Psychologists 
H. J. Eysenck and Alfred Jensen 
represent those who still accept this 
position and attempt to prove its 
validity. For them, Blacks arc ge- 
netic intellectual inferiors of 
Whites. The contributing influence 
of social, economic and cultural 
factors remain ignored. 

There is no single explanation for 
the differences between individu- 
als or groups. Those that do exist 
are examples of diversity and 
uniqueness. 



Scaling the 
educational ladder 



by Ruth White 



Blacks in Canada greatly under- 
achieve in the public educational 
system, regardless of whether they 
are first or sixth generation Canadi- 
ans. Racist theories of Black intel- 
lectual inferiority aside, there must 
be some way to explain why Blacks 
arc stranded at the bottom of the 
educational ladder. This problem is 
shared by other minorities but oc- 
curs at a much greater degree in the 
Black community. 

Emil Durkheim said the object of 
education is “to arouse and to de- 
velop in the child a certain number 
of physical, intellectual and moral 
states which arc demanded of him 
by both the political society as a 
whole and the special milieu for 
which he is specifically destined." 

For Blacks— judging from the 
record of Black undcrachicvcmcnt 
in the educational system— society 
demands we do their dirty work and 
that our social milieu be one of 
poverty and non-citizenship. 

The education system reflects the 
institutional racism, visible in other 
areas of society. In order for any 



real and permanent change to oc- 
cur, it is essential that there be a 
change in altitudes towards Blacks 
in society. There arc four major 
reasons for Black undcrachicvc- 
mcnt. 

Most white teachers have nega- 
tive attitudes towards and low ex- 
pectations of their Black students. 
Also, many teachers harbour racist 
attitudes. They uphold such stere- 
otype as Blacks arc “stupid, shift- 
less and lazy.” Like the better part 
of society, they expect physical 
excellence and intellectual medioc- 
rity and moral inadequacy from 
their Black students. 

For the Black student it means 
that sports participation is encour- 
aged, professional achievement is 
discouraged and low marks are 
accepted. The failure that is ex- 
pected often becomes a reality, and 
they find themselves placed in spe- 
cial education or remedial classes, 
and this at a disproportionately high 
rate compared to white students. 

The second reason lies in the 
economic deprivation of Blacks, 
particularly in urban centres. Thou- 
sands of Blacks in Toronto, 




Montréal, and especially, Nov 2 
Scotia, live in economically de- 
pressed areas, with poor quality 
schools, 'i mft - low level of educa- 
tional achievement greatly de- 
creases their chances of escaping 
the vicious cycle of poverty and 
undcrachievcmcnt. 



Due to the increasing complexity 
of modem educational systems, 
many parents find themselves at a 
disadvantage when trying to nego- 
tiate on behalf of their children. 
Sociological, cultural and language 
barriers may make clear communi- 
cation next to impossible. Some 
parents were raised in cultures 
where teaching is greatly respected 
and where implicit trust is placed in 
teachers judgement. And in many 
instances, these parents may be 



getting advice based on racist as- 
sumptions. 

The social milieu at school is 
often stressful for Black children 
because they are a minority. They 
face discrimination from their 
peers. They are excluded from 
playground activity, teased and 
provoked into fighting. They feel 
isolated and may acquire feelings 
of low self-esteem. This, combined 
with a fear of failure makes them 
timid and shy in the classroom. 
Teachers tend to label them ‘slow 
learners’ and place them in special 
education classes where their prob- 
lems are further compounded. 
Some schools become racially po- 
larized with specific rules of be- 
haviour and territorial boundaries 
for each racial group. 

.* Th?_cnd result is that loo many 



Black students develop a hatred and 
fear of school. They do jus t enough 
to get by and get out. The school 
system in North America is a white 
middle-class institution. There- 
fore, the closer one comes to fitting 
this description, the greater the 
opportunity for success. But it is 
time for the system to change its 
attitudes and policies to accommo- 
date those who do not fit its mould. 




There are many Black educators 
in this countiy, who, if given the 
administrative positions for which 
they more than qualify, could assisl 
the Ministry of Education in find- 
ing and implementing solutions to 
these problems. Without educa- 
tion, the Black child is destine^ to a 
future of poverty, discrimination 
and dependency upon the state. It is 



1 ^ ££ . 
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hat is Black feminism? Why a Black feminism? 
This last question is answered by a study of the 
historic attitudes of racism which have relegated 
Black women to the margins of the White women’s move- 
ment. The existence of sexism within the Black community 
has also engendered the need among Black women to ini- 
tiate a critique of sexism in their own lives within the frame- 
work of a Black women’s movement. 

by Gillian deGannes 

II is true that Black women do have 
different life experiences than White 
women, but this docs not necessitate a 
separate feminism for non-White 
women. Ultimately, feminism should 
become a women’s movement that 
embraces the diversity of women’s ex- 
periences. Such a movement would then 
seek to eradicate the circumstances op- 
pressing all women. 



The confrontation of difference that 
this entails would reveal the interde- 
pendent nature of oppressive forces and 
find them all simultaneously rooted in 
the system of White capitalist patriar- 
chy. The affirmation of difference as 
valid and equal will pose a direct chal- 
lenge to patriarchal categories which 
rely on the suppression of difference and 
the assertion of White universal truths. 

Despite a hcrslcry of enslavement, Jim 
Crow laws in the South and institutional- 




All mixed up 



by Lucy Michiko llunurek 

_J was always confused about my 
identity until my friend, Stacy, told me 
in grade 10, “You’re Black. You just 
look yellow.” For some reason, that 
was when 1 realized who I really was. 

I am the product of a Black father, 
who 1 never met, and a While mother 
remarried loa White man. My family is 
White, so, during my childhood, I also 
considered myself White. 

Growing up, I fell my difference 
when 1 tried to l)c White. 1 tried to 
become accepted, but'I never did. I 
thought die blond haired bluc-cycd 
girls would accept me if 1 didn’t have a 
three-inch afro. 

I n elementary school , my best friend , 



joined the Shawn Cassidy Fan Club 
and even tried to talk While. These 
efforts never got me anywhere with the 
While population. 

Junior High was much the same. I 
was so afraid of blacks. 1 was afraid to 
get to know them bctcr. I was afraid to 
get to know myself better. At die same 
time, I was suffering because I didn’t 
know where I belonged. I didn’t fit in 
with the whites or the blacks. 

In high school, when Stacy told me I 
was Black, I was forced to examine 
who I really was. All I had to goon was 
some wild hair, some yellow skin, and 
a lot of scars from trying hard, to be 
something besides myself. I looked 
around and found that the people I most 
enjoyed were Black. The music I most 



Sally, told me that she couldn’t play 
with me anymore. “My mother said I 
can’t play with you because you’re 
Black,” she said. Talk about devastat- 
ing. I thought I was White. 

In grade two, my family moved. 1 got 
into a lot of lights widi girls, Black 
girls, at my new school. Looking back, 
I sec they couldn’t understand what I 
was. Instead of living in fear every day, 
I changed schools. 

I tried hard to be White in the next 
school. 1 got my hair straightened. 






V 






I 



enjoyed was soul and rap. I had to give 
mÿ Black side a chance to sec itself. I 
was surprised to discover that my 
Black soul was tangible and natural 
while my White soul was difficult to 
dredge up. . 

Now, as a young Black woman, I feel 
the pain of growth and discovery. I was 
stung when I told my parents I wanted 
to transfer from Montréal because it 
didn’t have the Afro-American scene 1 
had grown used to. My parents, great 
people, usually never stood in my way 
while I discovered my identity. Butmy 
father said to me, “You aren’t broaden- 
ing your horizons. You associate with 
one type of person, or so it seems to 
me. The Black person." 

I was hurL My father’s comment was 
untrue and I could hear the racism in 
the backof his mind. Hi s wo rds said to 
me, "you have to associalc'with more 
whites because I’m While and I just 
realized you’re Black and I’m not used 
to it.” 

Imagine, racism in yourown family, 
against your own kind. I wanted to ask 
my father: ‘what about when all my 
friends were White, did I need to 
broaden my horizons then?’ Why do 
my horizons need broadening when I 
associate with blacks, and don’t when 
I associate with whiles. 

1 still question who I am. My soul is 
Black, but I’m half While. That half 
cannot be discarded. It must be nur- 
tured so I can be the fullest person that 
1 can be, so that 1 can maximize my 
potential. 

Until then, I’m learning. 



Black feminism 

B eyond the myth of 



ized racism in the North, economic ex- 
ploitation and sexist oppression, Black 
women have often been betrayed as 
‘strong Black mamas’. In fact, this the- 
ory of the Black woman as ’supermama’ 
was legitimated by American sociolo- 
gist Daniel Moynihan in the 1970s. 

Moynihan’s report defined the status 
of the Black woman as one of matriarch. 
The high unemployment and delin- 
quency among Black men was then 
explained by the castrating effects of the 
Black matriarch. 

Angela Davis, in her book Women, 
Race and Class, cites evidence to the 
contrary. Against Moynihan’s claim that 
the matriarchal household developed in 
slavery, Davis argues that the slave 
family was grounded on a theme of sex- 
ual equality. She writes, ‘The sexual 
division of domestic labour docs not 
appear to have been hierarchical: men’s 
tasks were certainly not superior to and 
were hardly inferior to the work per- 
formed by the women. They were both 
equally necessary." 

Of greater 
concern was 
the tendency 
among 
Blacks to 
internalize 
the myth of 
the 

matriarchy. 

Moynihan’s ‘academic’ report, how- 
ever, served to reinforce racist attitudes 
towards Blacks. Rather than acknowl- 
edge group oppression, Whiles prefered 
to ‘blame the victim’. The dehumaniza- 
tion of the Black male, they claimed, was 
solely die responsibility of the Black 
woman. 

Of greater concern, however, was the 
tendency among Blacks to internalize 
the myth of the matriarchy. To many 
Black women, the label seemed to sig- 
nify the very real hardships they faced. It 
gave them a false sense of power. 

bell hooks, a contemporary Black 
feminist, argues that matriarchy implies 
a society structured on woman-rule. 
Within such a society, the woman would 
be economically secure and would often 
be the owner of property. The matriarch 
would assume the authoritative role in 
government and home life. In fact she 
would assume a position paralleling 
White men in contemporary society. 

The label of matriarch stands in absurd 
contrast to the real status of Black 
women, who as a group represent one of 




the most systematically oppressed 
people in America. According to hooks, 
“If sociologists arc to casually label 
Black women matriarchs, they should 
also label female children playing house 
and acting out the role of the mother 
matriarchs. For in both instances, no real 
effective power exists that allows the 
females in question to control their own 
destiny.” 

It is true that Black women have devel- 
oped an independent and self-reliant 
nature. This is evident in the resistance 
struggles of slave women such as Harriet 
Tubman who ran the underground rail- 
road which saw more than 300 slaves to 
freedom. And in the nineteenth century 
when the suffrage campaign explicitly 
excluded Black women, in an effort to 
appeal to the White southern contingent, 



Black women form 
movement. 

But the context in \ 




The Black < 
misogyny a 
liberation l 
constellatio 




have demonstrated t 
in which such strenj 
and the decisions tl 
lives were made 
White men. 
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Benevolent societies 







cd their own club The myth of the matriarchy has in the 
past led to the exclusion of Black women 
vhich Black women from both the White women’s movc- 



iale must realize that sexism and 
■e critically disfunctional to 
tcause they arise out of the same 
i that engenders racism. 



heir strength is one ment and Black liberation struggles — 
;th was a necessity, for a matriarchy is in no need of libéra- 
nt determined their tion. But, as hooks points out, the ability 
by others, namely - to endure oppression must not be con- 
fused with the strength to overcome it. 



The emphasis 
placed on the 
personal by 
radical 

feminism fails 
to engender a 
truly 

transformative 

political 

praxis. 



The majority of Black women in 
America have experienced triple oppres- 
sion — sex, class and race. Unfortu- 
nately, a philosophy acknowledging the 
simultaneous nature of oppression has 
not underlain the women’s movement or 
Black liberation struggles. Both have 
succeeded in perpetuating one form of 
oppression while battling anodicr. hooks 
argues that an analysis of the complex 
interrelatedness of oppression is needed. 

The philosophy of radical feminism 
extrapolates upper and middle class 
White women’s experience as universal 
woman’s experience. It then defines this 
experience as one of victimization. The 
emphasis placed on the personal by radi- 
cal feminism fails to engender a truly 
transformative political praxis. And llic 
claim that White women arc only victims 
absolves White women of their responsi- 
bility as class and racial oppressors. For 
many non-white, lowerclass women and 
men, White upper and middle class 
women represent an oppressor group. 

Widiin die Black community issues of 
sexism and other oppressive differences 
have been ignored. Monolidiism has 
been at dmes a necessary strategy in die 
face of the ‘divide and rule’ atdtudc 
often employed by power-holding 
groups. Such monolidiism, however, 
suppresses dialogue on sexism, homo- 
phobia and internal oppression. This 
hinders and retards the cultural growth of 
the community. As Leslie Hill Davidson 
explains, “while cultural definitions 
need to be explored and their differences 
to the prevailing definitions affirmed, 
Blacks must take particular care not to 
generate the assumpdon of a monolithic 
community. Such an assumption only 
leads to contradicdons and omissions 
that hinder die development of criucal 
consciousness.” 

A dialogue of difference is needed 
both widiin the women's movement and 
widiin the Black community. Audrc 
Lordc, a contemporary Black feminist, 
explores the diversity in women’s expe- 
rience and Black experience. Rather 
than undermine the Black community, a 
criticism advanced by many, such dia- 



by Ruth White 

Contrary to popular myth, Black 
communidcs have a long history of 
self-help, insdtulion building and 
strong organizadon. Although the 
church has historically been atthc cen- 
ter of most organizadons, many were 
founded and existed outside the reli- 
gious community. 

In the United States, social and con- 
stitutional restraints, individual preju- 
dice and bigotry excluded Blacks from 
most mainstream inslitudons. In order 
to survive, Blacks in North America 
were forced to develop insdlutions of 
their own to provide services. ‘Be- 
nevolent societies’ emerged from this 
necessity. 

A benevolent society was a local 
volunteer or incorporated non-profit 
association dedicated to providing 
mutual assistance for its members. 
This aid look the form of services and 
payments collected from admission 
fees, dues and assessments levied on 
the membership. 

Benevolent societies were estab- 
lished during slavery to assist runaway 
and newly-freed slaves in their quest 

for freedom, independence and 
self-sufficiency. A salient feature of 
Black society, they provided a broad 
bascofcommunitycarc.oftcn provid- 
ing homes for children and thcclderly 




logucs within the Black community 
enable Black men and women to better 
understand each other. 

Only those Black men who seek to 
imitate White male privilege should feel 
threatened by Black feminism. Black 
feminism is not a philosophy of separa- 
tism or one of man-hating. It is the phi- 
losophy of strong Black women who 
seek to determine the context in which 
they shall live their lives. 

It is a humanist philosophy which 
seeks to eradicate all forms of oppres- 
sion. As it secs these oppressions simul- 
taneously rooted in the present system, it 
seeks to transform contemporary soci- 
ety. 

In the words of Audre Lordc, “the 
Black male consciousness must be 
raised to the realization that sexism and 
woman hating arc critically disfunc- 
tional to his liberation as a Black man 
because they arise out of the same con- 
stellation dial engenders racism and 



Many were founded by abolitionist 
Whites, sometimes in conjunction 
with prominent Black citizens. 

The Anglican, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Quaker churches also 
formed tlicir own refugee aid socie- 
ties. They set up depots to provide 
food and clothing for newly arrived 
runaways in Northern cities. At the 
lime, most free Blacks were ada- 
mcnlly dppos ed to hand -outs and did 
not sec White patronage as the road to 
equality. Personal achcivcmcnt and 
outstanding citizenship was the only 
way to achcivc social respect. 

Appeals for charily donations were 
denounced as profit-making 
schemes, which wrongly portrayed 
Black refugees as destitute and starv- 
ing. Yet not all branches were equally 
successful and some members in 
Chatham and Amhcrstburg went 
against organizational policy and so- 
licited funds from their communities. 

The ‘new’ Black citizens eschewed 
charity and valued self-reliance, but 
recognized the need to aid destitute 
runaways who arrived in Northern 
American cities with only the clothes 
on their backs. 

Black churches and secular benevo- 
lent societies also provided services 
for runaways. In Canada, these socie- 
ties were mostly located in Toronto 
and the Southwestern part of what is 
now Ontario — the areas most popu- 
lated with Black immigrants. In Nova 
Scotia, mutual aid groups were asso- 
ciated with the Church. An outstand- 
ing example of a Black Canadian 
benevolent society was The True 
Band. 

The True Band was founded in 
Malden in 1 854 and within a few years 
had 600 members in 14 branccs across 
southwestern Ontario. It had both 
male and female membership, which 
was unusual for the period. Material 
assistance was funded with mcm- 
berhsip dues. 

Blacks were politically active, 
working towards the creation of a just 
Canadian society. Refugees were also 
encouraged to take an interest in each 
other’s welfare, cooperate in eco- 
nomic ventures and improve their 
schools. ‘Calling the law’ ori cach 
other was to beavoided. Instead.aTruc 
Band committee was created to re- 
solve disputes. 



homophobia. Until the consciousness is 
developed Black men will view sexism 
and the destruction of the Black woman 
as tangential to Black liberation rather 
than as central to that struggle.” 

At the same time, Black feminists call 
on White women to overcome their rac- 
ist and paternalistic attitudes so that a 
true cross-cultural, mass-based 
women’s movement can develop. 
Rather than allowing marginal represen- 
tatives to relay the Black woman’s expe- 
rience, the feminist movement, should in 
the words of hooks, “allow for the cen- 
tralization of the margin, and the revitali- 
zation of feminism.” 

The power of the Black woman docs 
not lie in a falsely and cruelly applied 
label of matriarch, but rather in her po- 
tential to unleash dialogues of diffcnce. 
Hers is an experience unrepresented in 
the mainstream, but is the very real need 
to stugglc to overcome all forms of class, 
sexism, and racial oppression. 
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Philosophical 






by Albert Bradley 

Stolen front the shores of Mother 
Africa 

the savages they thought we were 
they being the real savages. 

These words, taken from Don L 
Lee’s poem, ‘The Primitive’, sum- 
marize the injustice ancient Greeks 
perpetrated against their contem- 
porary Egyptian neighbours. Great 
advances in mathematics and phi- 
losophy, usually credited to the 
Greeks are in fact Egyptian, 
grounded in the complex religious 
system known as ‘the Mysteries’. 

This system regarded the human 
body as the prison cell of the soul, 
which could be liberated from its 
bodily impediments through the 
disciplines of the Arts and Sci- 
ences. This is one of the seminal 
ideas behind much of Greek phi- 
losophy. 

To fully understand the origins of 
these important ideas and theories it 
is to understand the people whot 
developed them. 

The Egyptians, contrary to Holly- 




wood portrayal, were not of Euro- 
pean stock. They originated in Af- 
rica. The ancient Egyptian Empire 
was founded and built by Blacks, 
and ruled for thousands of years 
without- foreign intervention. The 
only conquerors were from Hyksos 
and Ethiopia, but these two Black 
nations were of the same race. 

Egyptians descended from the 



Italian upset 



by Caroline J. Dick 

On March 1, 1896, Ethiopian 
troops defeated Italian invaders and 
secured Ethiopia as an independent 
state, becoming the only African 
state to successful resist colonial 
domination. Although the Europe- 
ans invading Africa had superior 
weaponry, Emperor Minilikandhis 
troops were able to use their knowl- 
edge of the land and a network of 
spies to achieve victory. 

The struggle between the Italians 
and the Ethiopian emperor took 
place during the period in African 
history known as the ‘scramble for 
Africa’. The growth of capitalism 
and industrialization encouraged 
European countries to seek new 
markets and resources to exploit. 
The discovery of raw materials 
such as wild rubber and the increas- 
ing demand for products like ivory 
and cocoa made possession of an 
African colony a necessity for 
many European states. 

In Ethiopia,Empcror Minilik was 
able to benefit from European 
competition. He successfully ob- 
tained arms from both the French 
and the Italians in previous encoun- 
ters. Minilik knew that conflict 
between the conquering states 
would prevent them from unifying 
in battle against his people. 

The events leading up to the battle 



appear somewhat humorous, given 
'the final outcome of the encounter. 
On February 12 negotiations be- 
tween the two sides broke down, 
with the Italian General Baraticri 
rejecting the Emperor’s proposals. 
At this point, Baraticri went into 
action, increasing his army from 
16 300 Italian and locally recruited 
soldiers to 20 170 men and 52 can- 
nons. 

Resting at Sawria, more than 20 
miles away from Adwa, Baratieri 
preferred to wait for Minilik to at- 
tack him in this fortified position. 
By this time, Minilik had 100 000 
men under his command, 70 000 to 
80 000 with rifles. Although their 
artillery was inferior, the Ethiopian 
troops were aided by intelligence 
gathered from Italian defectors. 

Minilik was determined to post- 
pone attacking until the Italians 
moved from their defensive pos- 
tion. On February 21 he and his 
troops were camped at Adwa in 
order to avoid any confrontation 
with the Italians. The Ethiopian 
generals met on February 27 and 
reaffirmed Minilik’s strategy. But 
on the following Monday, Minilik 
gave orders to break up the camp 
and head toward Italian lines. He 
was not aware that on Saturday 
Baraticri had decided to move his 
army toward Ethiopian lines. 

Baratieri ’s decision was based on 
reports he received from-spies he 



believed to be working for him. 
They brought him stories of starva- 
tion and sickness and told him sol- 
diers were defecting from the 
Ethiopian side. Historians arc un- 
sure exactly how Baratieri obtained 
this information, but there is much 
evidence that Minilik was helping 
spread these rumours to induce an 
Italian attack. 

On February 29, the Italian bri- 
gades began to move forward. A 
faulty map and misunderstood in- 
structions left Baraticri with only 
half of his troops where he expected 
them to be. The battle continued 
until March 1. By that time 
Baratieri' s army was incapacitated; 
Minilik’s army was still intact. . 

The international response was 
one of shock. .The government in 
Italy collapsed in uproar. Baraticri 
was arrested and arraigned before a 
special court martial. In London, 
many people doubled the accuracy 
of battle reports. In Germany, many 
felt that the British should have 
assisted the Italians. In Ethiopia, 
the Italians were forced to ask for 
peace negotiations. 

For Ethiopians, it was a time for 
celebration. The spirit of a unified 
and independent African state in- 
spired anti-colonialist groups 
around the world. In Ethiopia, 
‘Adwa Day’ is a still national holi- 
day, commemorating this unique 
moment in African history. 



black heritage supplement 



Ethiopians. According to Heercn’s 
Historical Research of African 
Nation, “The other cities of Egypt 
likewise derive their descent di- 
rectly or indirectly from Ethiopia of 
which they considered themselves 
as colonies and of which their reli- 
gion and institutions furnished 
abundant proof." 

The prosperity of the empire 
proved conducive to the develop- 
ment of philosophical thought. A 
need for expression was developed 
over a long incubation period, 
culminating in ‘the Mysteries’. The 
central philosophical notion, that 
the spirit held captive by the body 
can be raised from mortality to 
divinity, was the basis of all ethical 
concepts. 

The system was also a secret 
order; membership could be gained 
by initiation and a pledge of se- 
crecy. AH teaching was graded and 
given orally to the student to insure 
secrecy. Private systems of writing 
and teaching were developed. Initi- 
ates were forbidden from writing 
anything they learned. 

The Greeks were prohibited from 
entering Egypt for the purpose of 
education. The first to enter Egypt 
were the Persians, followed by 
Alexander the Great. It was the 
intrusion by Alexander the Great 
that gave birth to the myth of Greek 
philosophy. The Greeks made the 
best of their good fortune by learn- 
ing everything about the Egyptians 
and their culture. With the invasion 
of Alexander the Great, the royal 
temples and libraries were plun- 
dered and pillaged. 

The libraries of Alexandria were 
converted into a research centre, 
and there is considerable specula- 
tion that Aristotle made liberal use 
of these resources. This is probably 
why the number of books attributed 
to Aristotle has proven a physical 
impossibility for any single person. 

History tcUs us Alexander the 
Great gave Aristotle large sums of 
money to purchase the books. If 
Egyptian books were being circu- 
lated in Greece, the ideas must have 
been new to most philosophers. 

The Athenian government con- 
sidered these ‘Greek philosophies’ 
foreign in origin, and treated them 
accordingly. Anaxagoras was im- 
prisoned and exiled, Socrates was 
executed, Plato was sold into slav- 
ery and Aristotle was indicted and 
exiled. The earliest of them all, 
Pythagoras, was expelled from 
Croton in Italy. 

Eventually the Greeks realized 
their ignorance and attempted to 
claim the very teachings had perse- 
cuted and openly rejected. The 
Greeks must have been aware that 
they were ‘borrowing’ what they 
had never produced. It is in the 
realm of ethical studies that Greek 
philosophy is the most derivative. 

Most people, when they read the 
command “know thyself’, think 
they are reading the ‘immortal’ 
words of Socrates. In truth, many 
Egyptian temples had inscriptions 
addressed to students in which 
“know thyself was a common 
phrase. Socrates gave these words 
greater circulation, but he was not 
. thç, author. 




Similarly, it is commonly held 
that the four cardinal virtues were 
determined by Plato. But it is from 
the ten virtues of the Egyptian 
Mysteries system that Plato copied 
what have been called the four car- 
dinal virtues: justice, wisdom, tem- 
perance and courage. 

Because the Egyptian teachers 
guarded their knowledge carefully, 
it was easy for an ambitious nation 
to claim a body of unwritten knowl- 
edge for their own. Egyptian phi- 
losophy is not the only cultural theft 
attempted by the ancient Greeks. A 
translation of Hebrew scriptures is 
still called the Greek New Testa- 
ment. 

Though the Greeks borrowed a 
number of ideas from the Egyp- 
tians, it would be unfair to say their ■ 
initial intention was theft. The 
Greeks were curious and realized 
that the Egyptians had a very so- 
phisticated intellectual culture. 
Alexander’s invasion gave them 
the opportunity to investigate. 

Whatever the initial motivation, 
Egypt was unjustly treated by an- 
cient Greece and the majority of 
historians. This has helped camou- 
flage the origins of Greek philoso- 
phy and create the myth of Euro- 
pean supremacy in intellectual, 
philosophical and ethical studies. 
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Haitians boycott bogus elections 



by Johanne Jean-Baptiste 
and Pierre Tordjman 

nJanuary 17, 90pcr 
cent of Haiti’s elec- 
ts torate stayed home 
in a massive boy- 
cott of the presiden 
tial elections, answering the call of 
major political and religious oppo- 
sition leaders. In the town of 
Gonaivcs, only 2600 of the possible 
70 000 voters came out, a participa- 
tion rateof less than four percent In 
many areas there was no one in the 
streets except government employ- 
ees. 



Sixty per cent of 
the Haitian 
working population 
is unemployed . 



Despite this show of popular dis- 
content, Leslie Manigat, a bright in- 
tellectual and ex-Duvalierisl is now 
the official president of Haiti— at 
least according to the Canadian 
government, which gave de facto 
recognition to his . election last 
Monday. The decision was an- 
nounced by Paul Frazer, press liai- 
son for Canada’s External Affairs 
Minister Joe Clark. 

Manigat lobbied for this recogni- 
tion. According to Jean-Claude 
Icart, director of the Montréal Hai- 
tian Christian Community, "Can- 
ada has irresponsibly recognized 
the past two Duvalier dictators. 
Since Manigat claims to be no 
worse, it is no surprise that he re- 
ceived this recognition.” 

The army tried desperately to 
convince foreign journalists that 
people, were in fact voting. 
Truckloads of people from the 
suburbs, where they had taken ref- 
uge and moved from one polling 
station to another. No verification 
of identity was required at the 
polls— minors were allowed to 
vote so long as they claimed to be 
18 years of age. Critics of the elec- 
tion have cited instances of vote- 
purchasing and irregularities in the 
handling of ballots. 

On the day of the elections, two 
candidates— Grégoivc Eugène and 
Gérard Phillippe-Augustc — wit- 
nessed balloting fraud in favour of 
the third candidate, Manigat. Many 
believe Manigat was chosen by the 
military as their puppet. As a candi- 
date, he had little popular appeal. 
Most of his campaigning was con- 
ducted on television, reaching only 
1.25 per cent of the population. He 
also declared his willingness to 
assume the presidency even if only 
five per cent of Haitians voted. 

Louis DcjoiC, one of Haiti’s fore- 
most political leaders and a coordi- 
nator of the national boycott, ad- 
dressed a crowd of 4000 at CEGEP 
de Maisonneuve, earlier this 
month. 

Dejoic spoke on behalf of his 
three çollcagucs in the Comité 
d’entente démocratique (CED). 
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The members of CED claim to 
represent 80 per cent of Haitians. 

He referred to General Namphy, 
head of the National Government 
Council (CNG), as the “Mussolini 
of the Caribbean." 

In reference to the recent elec- 
tions, Louis Roy, father of the Hai- 
tian constitution, said, “The Hai- 
tians, murdered by colonialism, 
traumatized by the American occu- 
pation, will not stand such maneu- 
vers." While Dcjoic was in 
Montréal seeking moral support, 
Roy was at the Bridgetown eco- 
nomic summitasking forthchelpof 
neighbouring Carribcan nations. 
But his mission was fruitless; the 
Carribcan nations felt unable to 
influence the political direction of 
the Namphy government. 

a ccording to Dcjoic, 
the CNG, which put 
Manigat in power 
would not last 48 
hours if a total cm 
bargo were imposed against Haiti. 
He also endorses the establishment 
of a parallel government assisted by 
an army. Dcjoic supports popular 
armed resistance against the ‘Ma- 
coutes’ — the cx-Duvalierists. The 
CED isalso calling for the cessation 
of foreign military and economic 
aid directed toward the CNG. 

F/om Baby Doc to Bitty Doc 
Maginat is expected to take office 
in early February. This date was 
chosen to commemorate thcsccond 
anniversary of thp departure of the 
Duvalier dictatorship. 

In March 1987, Haiti approved by 
referendum a democratic 
constitution and established the 
CNG to ‘facilitate’ the transition 
from dictatorship to democracy. 
Yet most of the population remains 
unsatisfied, because many cx- 
Duvalicrists — Tontons Ma- 

coutes — remain in Haiti. Since 
Duvalier left in February 1986, the 



ing policies handed down from 
Washington, the Haitian people 
lost all faith in the military’s prom- 
ise to hold truly democratic elec- 
tions. Their reservations were well- 
founded, for today’s Haitian presi- - 
dent is the natural heir to the Duval- 
ier regime. Manigat was excluded 
from the Duvalier administration 
only because of his extreme politi- 
cal ambition, not because of his 
opposition to the dictatorship. 



the CEP carry out democratic elec- 
tions. But Namphy did little to stop ' 
the bloodshed incurred through 
endemic Macoutes attacks. 

“As theelections arc approaching 
the Macoutes arc going to intensify 
their campaign. They’ll do every- 
thing to stop the elections," René 
Théodore, General Secretary of the 
Unified Haitian Communist Party 
(PUCH) predicted. In the weeks 
prior to the November elections, 



development agency USAID de- 
scribed its strategy for aid to Haiti: 
“(To create) an economic system 
more open with an increased capac- 
ity to export agricultural and manu- 
factured products, which is more 
dependent on imports of grain and 
other staple goods. This would 
mean an historical change that 
would lead to a greater interde- 
pendence with the United States." 

Market expansion is the central 




The degradation of the ‘demo- 
cratic’ transition 
The CNG’s mandate was to es- 
tablish institutions which would 
carry out the November 29 th and all 
subsequent elections of the legisla- 
tive assembly and president 
On June 22, the CNG decided to 
limit the powers of the Provisional 
Electoral Council (CEP). Accord- 
ing to the constitution (article 289), 
the CEP was supposed to handle all 
aspects of the Haitian electoral 
process. But the CNG attempted to 
transform it into a mere 
vote-collecting agency. 



In this politically volatile climate. Economic 
Minister Leslie Delatour pursued a free 
enterprise approach which failed to address the 
needs of the unemployed. 



Macoutes have been responsible 
for the deaths of hundreds of Hai- 
tians. 

niy a week before 
f étions 1 1 

( I ^ 22 candidatcs 

V WP Jy were ousted from 

the race for being 
former “barons" of Duvalier. Un- 
der the constitution these people 
were banned for 10 years from par- 
ticipating in any political activity 
In this politically volatile climate, 
Economic Minis tcrLcslie Delatour 
pursued afree enterprise approach, 
which failed to address the needs of 
the unemployed. According to the 
Financial Times, 60 per cent of the 
Haitian working population is un- 
employed and 95 per cent of the 
wealth is owned by less than 1 per 
cent of the population. Union 
wages average three dollars per 
day, in a country where a loaf of 
bread costs 80tf. 

„ Faced with a government piirsü- 



Thc nextday, the CNG decided to 
outlaw the Centrale autonome des 
travailcurs hailiens (CATH), the 
most radical of the island’s three 
unions. The ban was imposed be- 
cause the union had called for a 
‘political’ strike. After these two 
initiatives, many Haitians took to 
the streets. On July 5th, the CNG 
retracted the decisions, but was 
.unable to control popular discon- 
tent. Demonstrators, co-ordinated 
by a committee of 57 opposition 
organizations, demanded the disso- 
lution of the governing council. 
ç jjuuu 4 j^i espite this popular 
agitation, most of 
K the violence came 
from supporters of 
the Duvalier re 

gime. On October 1 3, Yves Void, a 
presidential candidate was mur- 
dered by the Macoutes. On No vem - 
ber 2, the offices of the CEP were 
fire-bombed. Haitians asked the 
CNG to stop the Macoutes and help 



many electoral offices were at- 
tacked. Violence in the past eight 
months has left more than 500 
Haitians dead. 

According to Michel Soukar, 
leader of the progressive CONA- 
COM (Centre national du congrès 
des mouvements démocratiques), 
“Everything is ready for a military 
coup. The hard sector of the mili- 
tary strategy is to show that who- 
ever gets elected president, he will 
not be able to govern... This is to tell 
the Americans that the country isn’ t 
ripe for democracy.” 

During the November elections, 
although four million dollars was 
provided by USAID for the CEP, 
only 2.6 million were actually used 
by the organization. The rest is al- 
leged to have been appropriated by 
the CNG and General Namphy. 
The elections ended with the ran- 
dom killing of at least 40 — accord- 
ing to unofficial sources the toll 
might be as high as 400 — the con- 
fiscation of election ballots and the 
dispersion of voters. For a whole 
day, communication with the island 
was interrupted. 

Our intentions in Haiti 

On November 29 in Montréal, 
several thousand Québécois of 
Haitian origin demonstrated, ask- 
ing for more constructive aid from 
the American and Canadian gov- 
ernments. But this may not be a 
viable option. According to Icart, 
“Canadian aid is designed to profit 
Canadian owned companies and to 
provide us with a Haitian market 
economy open to our exports. The 
same goes for U.S . aid. Any aid sent 
to the country,’ no matter the inten- 
tion, is diverted by Namphy. Noth- 
ing goes to the people really.” 

North American money isn’t a 
gift. A 1984 report of the American 



impetus of most aid programs to 
Haiti. Often, these economic inter- 
ests conflict with popular demands 
for democratic political institu- 
tions. 

he incumbent min- 
ister of the econ- 
omy, Leslie Dcla- 
lour, an ex-Duvali- 
crist recommended 
by Washington, has been opening 
the Haitian market to American im- 
ports while refusing to subsidize 
the price of rice cultivated in Haiti. 
This is paralleled by aU.S. decision 
to reduce its purchases of Haitian 
sugar (which left 3500 Haitian 
workers in sugar-processing plants 
unemployed and 8000 sugar cane 
farmers bankrupt last April) and a 
decision to increase wheat export to 
the island. 

While the Haitian economy is 
rapidly deteriorating, American 
businesses are receiving a high rate 
of return. Companies like ITT, 
Hewlett Packard and Bedix, which 
export Haitian manufactures to the 
American market, have enjoyed a 
16.6 per centrateof growth in 1984, 
in a country with all overall nega- 
tive growth rate of .8 per cent. And 
workers employed by American 
corporations have the lowest rates 
of unionization in the country. But 
according to George Schultz, “it is 
evident that American investment 
is the key to the Haitian economy.” 

Foreign business interests play a 
key role in the political process of 
the island. This month's elections 
may provide a short period of sta- 
bility, but without greater eco- 
nomic independence from the 
West, there will be no solution to 
the inadequacy of Haiti’s political 
structure. 
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Municipal hearings frustrate minorities 



by Mitu Sengupta 
and Evelyn Ligale 

Representatives of Montréal 
minority groups arc not impressed 
with the first set of public hearings 
on interracial and intcrcultural rela- 
tions, held last week at city hall. 

“Wc have been going to hearings 
and consultations of this nature for 
more than ten years," said Pascual 
Delgado of the Montréal YMCA, 
“We are tired of repeating the same 
recommendations to different 
committees and boards." 

Thecity Committee on interracial 
and intcrcultural relations, accord- 
ing to Chair Robert Kouri, was set 
up two years ago to ensure accessi- 
bility of community services for 
minority groups in Montréal and to 
“promote tolerance and respect and 
eliminate racism and discrimina- 



Unfortunately, said Delgado "the 
advisory committee has no real 
powers and has achieved very few 
of its objectives." 

Michel- Adrien Sheppard of 
S.O.S. Racisme said minority 
groups arc often caught in the bu- 
reaucratic structure of the munici- 
pal system. “People spend too 
much time making vertical consul- 
tations with the administration," he 
said. According to Sheppard, it was 
difficulttoconvinccmany minority 
groups to attend hearings because 
of their apparent futility. 

The twenty-nine municipalities 
in Montréal have a total population 
of about two million, twenty-five 
per cent of which are ‘ethnic’ mi- 
norities. 

“We arc not lobbying for favours, 
we’re asking the city to reflect the 
reality of our society in all its sec- 
tors of employment,” Sheppard 



said. 

Among the 1945 city employees, 
there are sixteen Vietnamese, 
eleven Italians, eight Egyptians, 
eight Haitains and one (of each) of 
German, Norwegian, Hebrew, and 
Rumanian origins. These figures 
equate to roughly to 2.5 percent of 
the overall personnel. 

The recommendations presented 
to the committee this month urge 
the city to undertake programmes 
of equal employment and opportu- 
nity, with a stress on an effective 
affirmative action programme. 

But according to Delgado, it is not 
sufficient for the city to announce 
itself to be an equal opportunity 
employer as “many minority 
groups are not aware of their chance 
at equal employment,” he said. 
"Efforts must be made to reach all 
these people.” Delgado also said 
the city should publicize empoy- 



Council cans newspaper staff 



WINNIPEG (CUP)— The univer- ■ 
sity of Manitoba’s student newspa- 
per, the. Manitoban, has gone un- 
derground after the student council 
fired its staff and installed a new 
editor. 

The underground paper, called 
the Toban Gazette, recently got a 
unanimous pledge of support and a 
$5000 loan from Canadian Univer- 
sity Press (CUP). Its first issue was 
published Jan. 7. 

“CUP’s mam interest in this is to - 
ensure there is a student-run, open, 
free democratic newspaper at the 
University of Manitoba,” arid CUP 
National Bureau Chief Michelle 
Lalonde. 

CUP members voted to expel the 
the Manitoban, now run by coun- ' 
cil-appointed Managing Editor 
Mark Mignacca, from CUP after 
the University of Manitoba Stu- 
dents’ Union (UMSU) refused to 
negotiate a settlement with the staff 
of the Toban Gazette. 

According to the new chair of the 
Manitoban Publishing Board, the 
old staff of the Manitoban were 
fired because the paper “was not 
living up to expectations." 

“We were constantly being bar- 
raged with complaints (about the 
Manitoban's content). If you don’t 
try to alleviate student concerns, 
you shouldn’t be there," he said. 

Ccilcn also said the new Manito- 
ban would work harder at recruit- 
ing new student volunteers and be 
open to more diverse student opin- 
ion. 

But former Manitoban business 
manager Cathryn Atkinson said 



UMSU executives did not tell staff 
about what Ceilcn called the 
Manitoban's "restructuring” until 
after the Council decided to take 
over the paper. She also believes 
the new structure will not solve; 
what UMSU percieves to be the 
Manitoban's problems. 

'1 don’t know that the council 
paper will represent what the stu- 
dents want either,” she said. “It’s à 
flimsy excuse. Most of the people 
" who have been decrying our beliefs 
are upset because they have their 
own ideas about the way the world 
works." 

She said although UMSU council 
members and other students have 
accused the Manitoban of having a 
“left-wing radical bias,” the paper 
does not stifle political debate. 

“When people come to work for 
the paper most of them don’Lcome 
with a political agenda,” she raid, 
i 'Tri the course of our learning about 
our jobs, most of us learn about the 
way the world works and make 
choices.” 

The Manitoban's troubles this 
year started when the paper ran two 
headlines with the word "fuck", 
and students complained to the 
council about a series of cartoons 
they considered anti-Christian. The 
Manitoban staff apologized for one 
of the headlines and decided to 
approve the cartoons by staff vote. 

The staff also voted to boycott 
advertising from the Department of . 
National Defence, which led to 
accusations that the papa Was run 
by “subversives." 

Lalonde said the Manitoban was 



not very different from student 
newspapers at otha universities, 
adding that no student council has 
the right to interfere with the stu- 
dent press. 

“Students should get angry when 
the council can fire students,” she 
said. “Councillors are not elected 
by the students to be censors. They 
were elected to operate the student 
government, not the student pa- 
per.” 

Toban Gazette photo editor Tim 
Krochak agreed. “Why are they 
(UMSU) concerned about us in-! 
stead of worrying about how many 
courses are being cut?” , 

But new Manitoban editor Mi- 
gnacca, who has never worked for 
the papa, but edited a small U of M 
arts newspapa, saidUMSU’s deci- 
sion was justified. 

“Something had to be done,” he 
said. "I as a student and other 
people vjctc very embarassed (by 
the Manitoban). I believe a change 
was necessary." 

He said he had not been involved 
at the Manitoban because he was "a ; 
little intimidated” by the "cliquish” ’ 
attitude at the papa. 

But he is determined to publish a 
good papa, “as if this were the 
Winnipeg Free Press." 

7 CUP funding will allow the 7o- 
ben Gazette to publish once a week 
fat six weeks. After that, the paper 
will be dependent on advertising. 

But ÇUP members hope pressure 
from students will work to get the 
forma staff back onto the Manito- 
ban un da a democratic structure, 
free of council control: 



ment opportunities in a dozen ma- 
jor ethnic languages, in addition to 
the two official languages, 

Kouri defended city’s position, 
saying, “The communities’ recom- 
mendations have had a positive 
impact on minority representation, 
on the city’s police and transporta- 
tion departments.” 

"That a lie," said Sheppard, 
"those departments have barely 
done the minimum they arc re- 
quired to do.” 

The MUC police 
The MUC police force has come 
under fire from Montréal's ethnic 
communities. On the 4481 member 
MUC force, there are only 18 
members from ‘visible minority’ 
groups. Last year, 91 members 
from different ethnic groups ap- 
plied for jobs on the MUC force. 
Only three were accepted, which 
included one visible minority. 

“Ethnic minorities are not hired 
by the police force, because they 
often fail to meet the requirements 
set by the department," said Mike 
Fcinstonc, a member of the MUC 
Advisory Committee. 

According to Delgado, 
Feinstonc’s statement is an ex- 
ample of systematic discrimination 
used widely by MUC service de- 
partments and also private compa- 
nies. “Barriers of citizenship, lan- 
guage fluency are used to block 
minorities from getting jobs,” he 
said. “I do not believe that out of a 
pool of thousands of job-seeking 
minorities, the police force can not 
find enough people who meet their 
standard requirements. The ment- 
bers of the police force must also be 
exposed to the minority groups’ 
cultures through compulsory cross- 
cultural sensitization courses,” said 
Delgado, 



The MUC police claims to have 
taken measures in this direction. By 
the end of 1988, all officers should 
have taken a two day course in 
general cultural awareness. But 
according to Delgado, the MUC 
transportation system has not 
achieved even this. 

Dr. Harold Weaver, who teaches 
race relations to the MUC police, 
supports affirmative action poli- 
cies. 

Implementing such a policy 
"should involve setting numerical 
goals and a timetable for achieving 
these targets,” said Sheppard, add- 
ing that if “a policy for equality of 
opportunity seeks to eliminate un- 
fair employment practices, it is not 
necessarily linked to measurable 
goals." 

As of now, the only legal protec- 
tion against employment discrimi- 
nation resides in a law passed in 
1985 which obliges Crown corpo- 
rations and certain private compa- 
nies to report their staff composi- 
tions in 1990. But there arc no sanc- 
tions imposed upon companies that 
don’t comply with the minimum 
requirements set by the govermenL 
“The problem only begins in the 
MUC services,” Weaver said. “It 
extends to all sectors of our society 
and can’t be solved only if there is 
a change in behaviour and atti- 
tudes.” 

Sheppard urged the MUC to 
sponsor cultural events on a large 
scale, inviting national and interna- 
tional artists to perform. ‘These 
events should attract large audi- 
ences and make people aware of the 
diverse cultures of our ethnic mi- 
norities," he said. 

The MUC Advisory Comminttec 
will hold another set of hearings the 
first week of February. 
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Ada may be placed through the Dally busi- 
ness office, room B-17, Student Union Build- 
ing, 9am • 3pm. Deadline la 2pm two week- 
days prior to date of publication. 

McGill students: $3.00 per day; $7.00 (or 3 
consecutive days; $2.00 per day for more 
than 3 consecutive days. McGill faculty and 
staff: $4.00 per day. Extct change only, 
p/ease. Boxed ads are available at the coat of 
$4.00 per ad / per day — no discounts on 
boxing. 

The Dally assumes no financial responsi- 
bility for amors, or damage due to errors. Ad 
will re-appear free of charge upon request If 
Information Is Incorrect due to our error. The 
Dally reserves the right not to print any clas- 
sified ad. 

341 -APTS, ROOMS, HOUSING 

4 1/2, Immediate, two months froo ronL Adja- 
cent Montreal West Easy to get to downtown. 
Call 482-7209 or 486-2773. 

Sublet: Feb 1 to May 31, large 5 1/2, NDG, 
Sherbrooke W, near Loyola. Heated, equipped. 
$440. Easy access downtown. Lease nego- 
tiable. 486-8781. 

Roommate wanted, nonsmoker, to share a 
nice, dean, quiet 4 1/2 downtwon. $250. 933- 
8785. 

To rent: 2 rooms In quiet, clean, shared apt (1 
other); St-Urbain and Rachel; $21 0/month (both 
rooms), everything induded, availalbe Feb. 
Phono 268-0798. 

Apartment to share • beautiful 3 1/2, Peel & Dr 
Penfield, luxury building, dishwasher, micro- 
wave, sauna, morql $307.50/month [includes 
utilities] negotiable. 499-1773 - Andrew. 

Roommate wanted to share 3 1/2. $237.50 1 
month, includes hoat, electricity, water. Socurod 
building, pool, laundry, 5 minutes from McGill. 
Available Feb 1. 848-9930 before 9am or after 
6pm. 

Sublet 1 1/2 for 5 months. Available Feb 1 or 
earlier. $240/month + electricity. On Lome. 
Laundry, balcony, carpetted, sunny, bugless. 
Please call 4994)079. 

Room lor rent in downtown apartment, at the 



edge of Mt-Royal, for non-smoking person. 
Share with 2 students. $21 0/month indudes 
heal Available Feb 1. Call 939-9792. 

4 1/2 ground floor apartment, 2 bedrooms, 
completely furnished, washer, dose to Laurier 
metro, $450 par month, heating not induded. 
Also, furnished room, shared kitchen, sitting/ 
dining room, $200 per month. 288-6862 or col- 
lect [819] 562-0638. 

343 -MOVERS 

Student movers will help you move at a rea- 
sonable cost. Local and long distance. 
Equipped, storage, insured. WeekJy Toronto 
trips. Call Turnn at 747-2222. 

~ 350 -JOBS 

Help! Small holistic health firm needs ener- 
getic stall for managerial, secretarial and promo- 
tional functions. Interests in Fitness, nutrition, 
stress management etc. an asseL Vitalité 
Illimitée *274-1012. - 

Easy money: need bay window apartment for 
1 day ol Filming in mid-February. $200 cash. Call I 
loave message 849-6648. 

Resort hotels, crulsellnes, airlines, & amuso- 
ment parks now accepting applications for sum- 
mer jobs, internships and career positions. For 
Information 4 application; write National Colla- 
giato Recreation, PO Box 8074, Hilton Hoad 
Island, SC 29938. 

352 - HELP WANTED 

Sales people wanted to sell innovativo product 
for people involved in outdoor activities, to stores 
and directly to consumers. Generous commis- 
sion. Paid daily. Call 342-3712. 

Part-time workers required lor installation and 
dismantling of exhibits and displays. Tel: 861- 
9694 to arrango (or interview. 

Photographer requires sttractlve female 
models, for glamour, topless and nude figure 
studies. No experience nocessary. Personality 
more important than previous experience. Call 
Ken after 7pm at 683-7881. 




- SUMMER '88 
IS FAST 

APPROACHING: 
THINKING OF 
EUROPE? 

‘ CHECK NOW 
WITH 

TRAVEL CUTS 
TO PLAN 
YOUR TRIP! 



(Remember, TRAVEL CUTS gives 
"Let’s Go Europe" with the purchase of 
a Eurail pass) 



TRAVEL CUTS MONTREAL 



McGILL UNIVERSITY 
3480 McTavish 
(514) 398-0647 



CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Hall Building, Suite 613, S»G*W Campus 
1455 deMaisonneuve Blvd., West 
(514) 288-1130 



Université de Québec à Montréal (UQAM) 
1613 St-Denis 
(514) 843-8511 





TRAVEL 

CUTS 

Going 

YourtÂfey! 



354 -TYPING SERVICES 

Typing Services: English — résumés, 
$5.00; loners, $2.00; term papers and 
essays, $1 .25/page double-spaced for 
students. Rachel 933-0078 days 5 eve- 
nings. Near McGill. 

Word Precasting (Lougheed). Professional 
and courteous service. Laser printer. Theses, 
papers, résumés, multiple letters. Student rates 
[schoolwork only]. Downtown area. 934-1455 
[830 -1930 only]. 

One-day service. B.Commerca background. 
Editing if required. Quality work. Error-free. 
Improved final grade guaranteed. Skilled with 
words. Electronic Momorywriter. Academic pa- 
pers, CVs, theses. 340-9470. 

Word processing service • 861-6767 
Term papers, thosos, double-spaced 
$1 .50/page. Maths, technical drawings, 
graphs, on autocad. Special student rate. 
Laser printing optional. Resumé 1-3 
pagos, minimum charge $10. 661-6767, 
499-1669. 

Attention students, professors. Typing done 
at my home. Reasonable rates. Call 481-6048. 

Typing, word processing and translation serv- 
ices. Repeat letters, labols, manuscripts, CVs, 
theses, term papers, etc [$1.50 d.s.j 7 days / 
week, a stono's throw from McGill. Mrs. C. 
Frenette [844-9817]. 

Result résumés • 14 year proven job-finder. 
Quality IBM word processing/print, in-depth 
consulting, free sample. Also student paper 
specialist: tutoring, editing, consulting, typing. 
488-5694. 

Typing services - term papers, thesis, 
résumés, fast and efficient. 7 days a woek, 
French and English. $1.50/doublo-spaced, next 
to McGill. Call Roxanne 288-0016 or 765-9804. 

Theses, term paper*, résumés, 19 years 
experience. Rapid service. 7 days a week. 
$1.50/doublo-spacod. IBM [2 min from 
McGill campus], Mrs Paulette Vignoault 
288-9638. 



356 - SERVICES OFFERED 



Ski tuning - have an Ontario division racer 
(now a McGill ski team member) tune your skis 
for your. Waxing, P-texing, sharpening. Delivery 
and pick-up. Call Joshua at 848-9701. 

Irrprove your grades and reduce your work- 
load I The most valuable course you'll ever take. 
Intensive weekend advanced memory training, 
Januarç 30, 31. Rœs 695-8235. 

What the <*@l Is Holistic Health anyway? 
Informative consultations on effective living, 
stress management, and disease prevention to 
suit your needs. Contact Curtis at 274-1012. 

Preventing sickness and disease while having 
fun and enjoying life is what it's all about Rick 
Blatter, Hoalth and Fitness Consultant. Call 
Saturdays for appointment 625-1352. 

Bible study/dlscusslon group meets around 
the fireplace at the Newman Centre. For informa- 
tion call Roberta Clare, 398-4104. Presbyterian/ 
United Church Chaplaincy on campus. 

Plants of all kinds - sale, rental, mainte- 
nance -- for office or outdoors. Call Alex 
the landscaping spodalist for consultation 
389-7270, 324-3794. 

Test anxiety group now forming at McGill 
Counselling Service. 6 weekly sessions to help 
you relax and concentrate on exams. Phono 
398-3601 nowl 

Public speaking groups forming at McGill 
Counselling Service. Freeze up when you want 
to participate in dass? Got "seminar presenta- 
tion jitters"? Phone 398-3601 nowl 

Métropolitain News, 1248 Peel St., receives 
newspapers, fashion magazines, maps from 
nearly evoty dty in the world. Everyday! British 
musical newspapers and magazines available at 
all times. 

Losing perspective? Down-to-earlh astrologi- 
cal counsel. Anno Harpor Dewey, consulting 
astrologer. 271-0858. 

361 - ARTICLES FOR SALE 



Departure 11am, return 2am. Carnival indudes: 
Parade, fireworks, ice sculptures 4 le Bon- 
homme. $24.95 at Sadio's and residence depan- 



Word processing of handwritten term papers, Science texts for safe: Bioloov 4th ed., 
résumés, repetitive letters, manuscripts. Tran- Giancolfs Physics 2nd ed.. Buller/Grosseris 
seription of regular cassettes or mini-cassettes. Relevant Probloms 4th ed„ Segal's Chemistry. 
NDG Typing, 482-1512. Qall Anik at 848-9471 or 845-6726. 



BDIngual professional services. Résumés, 
cover letters, translations, editing, typing 
[theses] etc. [Spodal student rates.] Also private 
typing courses. Reasonable rates. 342-8197 
830am to 500 pm; 472-4621 evenings, week- 
ends. 

West (stand typing: professional word proc- 
essing on IBM PC. Pick-up and deüvorç for $25 
and up, downtown. Discount on $25 and more. 
Debbie 697-7946. 

Professional word processing by B.Sc. The- 
sis, curriculum vitae, scientific texts, etcetera. 
Tired of rewriting your papers so that your typist 
can read them??? Find out about dictation on 
tape cassette. Student discount. Please call Lisa 
487-5174. 




Studying can be a pain In the behind, but it 
needn't bo a pain in the back, neck, shoulders, 
etc. Try an ultra-comfortablo ergonomic Balans 
chair. Contact Vitalité llimitée 274-1012. 

Old McGill band Jacket* capes, $5. Pand 
pants $2. Thursday, January 28, 1988. 5-7pm, 
Currie Gym Snack Bar. 

367 -CARS FOR SALE 

The genuine BMW 2002 - Perfect... uhrT... 
phantastic condition. Redone from top to bottom. 
8 tires, 4 summer, 4 winter, 8 rims. Possibility of 
4 mags. For info call Yves: 526-3291. 



Québec Ctty Party Bus: Saturday Fob 6 413. 



FRIDAY 
JANUARY 29 th 



JEFF HEALEY BAND 

(Arista / RCA) 

9:00 P.M. 

$4.00 with student ID • $6.00 without 

SATURDAY 
JANUARY 30 th 

CORNFLAKES 
THE DRONES 
THE ELEMENTALS 
9:00 P.M. 

$2.00 (goes to Arthritis Foundation) 



372 - LOST 4 FOUND 

LOST - eyeglasses, about two weeks ago 
somehwere betwoen Adams And. and the Alley. 

If they aren't returned soon, 111 loose my deposit 
on the white stick. 848-0535. 

FOUND - mittens, 2nd floor Arts in desk. Dark 
blue and white patlemed. 848-0535. 

LOST - leather pencil case containing calcula- 
tor. Lost in McConnell Bldg, Rm 304 on January 
25th. Ploase call 341-8718. Reward! 

374 - PERSONAL 

Foreign student eeeks Canadian woman to do 
an urgent favor. Appreciation available. Please 
call Mike 9394)572. 

Seeking excitement end new friends! Visit tho 
members of Delta Upsilon Fraternity at 522 Pine. 
\Meetings and Rush dinners, every Monday at 
6pm. Phone: 8454050. 

Gay Sociology student seeks sexually active 
gay males to interview for honours thesis. David, 
482-5815. 

Feeling lonely, eed and blue? McGill Nightline 
ishoreforyoul7daysaweek; 6pm Til 3am; 398- 
6246. 

Alpha Omicron PI women's fraternity presents 
Band Night 88 on Saturday, January 30 at 9pm 
at Gertrude's Pub, featuring Cornflakes, the 
Drones, and the Elemental. $2 admission. 
Donations for Arthritis Foundation. 

Alpha Omicron PI women's fraternity welcomes 
all undergraduate womon to attond AOlfs "Back 
in Black" dinner on Thursday, January 28 at 6pm, 
3520 Du rocher, 849-9266. 

McGill Nightline... listening, information and 
referrals... till the wee hours of the morning. 7 
days a week 6pm till 3am. 3986246. 

Straight-looking melee all over the stage in 
costumesl See The Gondoliers'. Call 3986820 
for details. 

Guy a I Guyell Fashion contest, ca$h prizes, 
grand prize: free trip to Europe. Call 861-0334 or 
939-9552. 

Gey or lee bi an? Need to talk? Peer counselling 
offered in Union 41 7, Monday to Thursday, from 
19h00 to 22h00 or call GALOM at 3986822. 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

Leem ■ new language, swap your mother 
tonguel Reciprocal conversation lessons: 
French, Spanish, English, Italian, etc. The 
Troctel/Troc-Langues cross-cultural network, 
272-8048. 

385 -NOTICES 

To all Political Science students: The Journal 
ol Political Studies encouragos your submis- 
sions. Deadline: January 31sl PSSA box, Lea 
443. Indude name, phone number and duplicata 
copy. 

Philosophic Fragmenta invites all undergradu- 
ates lo submil Philosophy essays for publication. 
Loave essays, with name and phone number, in 
PSA mailbox, Leacock 908. 



McGIH New Age Society? H you are interested 
in putting soma energy into this projocL it can 
, nourish and grow. Contad Curtis 274-1 01 2 



387 -VOLUNTEERS 



The Yellow Door 1* recruiting volunteers from 
the McGill community to visit eldorly people living 
downtown or to accompany the same to appoint- 
ments... contact Andrea Richardson, Services 
Coordinator for furthor information. 3986243. 



Take a break from the books and do something 
positive. A whole world of community service 
opportunities awaits you. McGill Voluntoor Bu- 
reau. Union 414. 3986819. 



Come Judge at McGill'* Winter Carnival Debat- 
ing tournament, January 30-31. Unda From said 
it is a must No oxporienco necessary. Sign up 
Union Lobby. 



Café Commute) a volunteer-run. non profit 
collective community calé, needs volunloors. 
Phono 842-3344 or drop by 201 Milton Wednes- 
day to Friday (or more information. - s -, i V -, - - 
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EVERY NIGM 
9 • 10 PM 
DRAFT &SHOC *R 
SPECIALS 



THE BEST 
IN 

LIVE ROCK & ROU. 
FRIDAY • SATURDAY 



In the McConnell Engineering Building 
Only two days left (Thursday & Friday) 
The Red Cross needs YOUR blood 
GIVE BLOOD 

you might win: 



BY GILBERT & SULLlV 
MjPresehted byM 
ThewMcGill Savoy Soi 



(Jan. 31st 

Westmount 



igh School 



CRescenT 

ALL NATURAL 
YOGURT 



OfT-Fer et Titane Ina 
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events 



Today 

Women’s Union: S/he7 a forum cm Sex* 
ism in Language, tpeaken and panel dis- 
cussion), at 19h00 in Leacock 26. Info: 
398-6823 

La Société des CaUlgraphes: Faith 
Wallis, McGill Professor of Medieval 
History and Head of Osier Library, 
speaks on “The image of the scribe in the 
Medieval Ages" at 20h00 at the 
Fraser-Hickson Library Auditorium, 
4855 Kensington, NDG. Info... call 
Cynthia at 277-4055 
Players’ Theatre: Executive elections at 
17h00 in Union 107/108. Only Playen' 



members may vote. 

Department of Anthropology: presents 
Dr. Robert M. Carmack speaking on 
"Team Research in Central America: 
Problems and Benefits" at 16h30 
in Leacock 738 

Undergraduate Library: Periodicals 
workshops atl3h00 and 16h00 in the 
undergraduate library, Redpath Libra 
Building Reference desk. Info: 398-475 
Total Recycle Benefit: with Top Rankin' 
and Dioxin Love at l'Usine, 77 Mont 
Royal W. 



See this thick black box. We have tape this 
size too. Come down tomorow at 16 h for a 
layout and design seminar. Then you can 
find out why we never use it or this ugly 
typeface. Oh yeah, and why our copy never 

looks like this, neither. 



Yet another staff 
meeting for all 
happy Dailyites 
and all other un- 
happy people on 
campus. Make 
sure to come and 
lift your spirits. 



•VtlUntU hknuuy 2itK ISM. Offtr tpjRUtto 
ill food ttrmi on our dbuur mnu. 



Featuring 

TUrple Jews • 

In Hravfn a j 

Red TWR-l J I 

in Hell 1* I 



Friday January 29, 88 
9pm-3am 



ALTERNATING 
HAPPY HOURS 
ALL NIGHT 



DUT III wUUVLMfSIa AIÏU lit I L MUMt 

FREE 

ACHETEZ 10 SOU VI AXIS ET 
OBTENEZ EN 2 GRATUIT 



LIVRAISON MINIMUM DELIVERY S 5.00 
Or L.VERY HOURS HEURES DF LIVRAISON 
11.30 A M - 7 00 AM. 

OPE N SUNDAYS OUVERT LE OlMANCHF 



Montreal's fun food restaurant & bar 

2080 Aylmer 288-9272 

Open 1 1:30am - 3am M-F, 5pm - 3am S-S 



The 



ONDOLIERS 

/*_ YHk V' Tv v, / . *\ 



4350 Ste. Câtnerine Ouest 
tickets $9.00 
students & seniors $5.00 
(except Fri. .and Sat. $7.00) 
phone^9B-682d for details 



JM? 

MARCONI 



IVH 



\is< 



P 2 88-4832 
L 285 0D3S 



MONDAY NIGHT 
HOCKEY-FOOTBALL ON 
GIANT SCREEN 
(Chlckon wing» 35t ooch) 



SUNDAY THRU THURSDAY 
STUDENT DISCOUNT 10% 
(Except on ipeclal») 



1205 de Maisonneuve West 
Montréal, Québec • H3G 1W7 

Tel.: 287-9739 

SPECIALIZING!}/ BUCK A THIRD WORLD BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



INDIAN CUISINE 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

25% OFF OUR MENU PRICES* 

3547 St-Laurent • 843-7369 

We are proud to announce the opening of a new Indian 
restaurant on "The Main", at 3547 St-Laurent (near Prince 
Arthur), Our well-known Indian chef prepares a large variety 
of exquisite Indian dishes to satisfy your palate. 

Bring this ad to our restaurant and receive a 25% 
reduction in the price of any of our dishes* 



SELECTED BOOKS: 

•Freedom Seekers: Blacks in 
Early Canada - Hill 
•The Africans: A Triple 
Heritage -- Mazrui 
•Here I Stand -- Paul Robeson 



•Destruction of Black 
Civilization - Chancellor, 
Williams 

•Before the Mayflower 
History of Black America - 
Bennett 



*1988 WORDS OF MARTIN LUTHER KING CALENDAR f 40 % offfona*Unu) 



ENGINEERING 



A $1,700 computer • A HP-15C calculator 
and lots of other prizes 



and will enjoy 



Yogurt • Bagels • Free Beer 



Special thanks to: 



HEWLETT 
PACKARD 



Lâbâtt y 













